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Synagogue and Church in Their Mutual 
Relations, Particularly in Reference 
to the Ethical Teachings. 





Among the wondrous exhibits of this 
World’s Exposition, the Religious Parliament 
just opened justly claims the greatest atten- 
tion, for no matter what it may actually ac- 
complish, it isin itself the token and pledge 
of the approaching realization of the glorious 
dream of Israel’s lofty seers, the time of uni- 
versal brotherhood of men and of the ac- 
knowledged universal Fatherhood of God. 

The Executive Board of this Religious 
Congress have manifested a high sense of 
justice in according the place of honor to 
the ancient Synagogue, the Sonsof Abraham, 
who since the dawn of history have been en- 
trusted with the charge of proclaiming the 
one God everywhere in order to bea bless- 
ing to all nations on earth. Not only as 
mother of the Church, but as holding forth 
this great promise of peace to united man- 
kind, the Synagogue stands here the first in 
the race. Wellthen, speaking on behalf of 
the Synagogue, I wish to bring the message 
of peace and good-will, the sincere offer of 
fellowship to all religious bodies repre- 
sented, but especially to the Christian Church, 
flesh of our flesh, and spirit of our spirit, 
and emphasize the fact too often overlooked 
that Synagogue and Church represent but 
the different prismatic hues and shades, 
refractions of the same divine light of Truth, 
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the opposite polar currents of the same mag- 
netic power of Love. Working in different 
directions and spheres, Synagogue and 
Church supplement and complete one 
another while fulfilling the great providen- 
tial mission of building up the kingdom of 
truth and righteousness on earth. | 

The erroneous impression of most people, 
learned or laymen, is that Judaism is identi- 
cal with the Old Testament which represents 
the rigidity and harshness of the law, while 
Christianity founded on the New holds forth 
the sweet and gentle sway of love. The 
German schools of Hegel and Schleiermacher 
went so far even as to set it down as an ax- 
iom, that, whatever is liberal, cheerful and 
humane in Christian thought and culture, is 
due to the genius of Hellas, and whatever is 
fanatical and austere emanates from the Sem- 
itic or Hebrew source. 

Semitism against Aryanism was the watch- 
word of David Friedrich Strauss and Ferdi- 
nand Christian Bauer before young Renan 
found the scientific formula which under the 
baneful name of Anti-Semitism has donesuch 
great harm when once thrown as a battle cry 
and a firebrand among the masses. Thank 
Heaven historical research has begun to 
bridge the wide gulf and to realize that the 
Synagogue holds the key to the mysteries of 
the Church. For after all Jesus and his 
Apostles were both in their life and teaching 
Jews. From the Jewish Synagogue they 
caught the holy fire of inspiration to preach 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, for 
which they had learned to pray, while send- 
ing up their daily incense of devotion to the 
‘Father in Heaven.” The Synagogue was 
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the centre of their activity. There they 
went from Sabbath to Sabbath to offer the 
gospel to their Jewish brethren, and from 
there to enlist the attention of the pagan 
world around. In the Synagogue they found 
the sick and sorrow-laden in wait of their 
' work of relief and miraculous cures. From 
times immemorial every Jewish town or set- 
tlement throughout the vast Roman, Syrian. 
and Persian empires had its meeting-place 
forcommon worship and study of the law, 
and last not least, for the support of the 
poor, the sick and the stranger, yea, a fea- 
ture which has thus far escaped the notice of 
writers, also for the reception, instruction 
and protection of the Jewish Proselyte. 
These Synagogues, called by Philo schools 
of wisdom and of virtue, prepared and 
ploughed the soil for Christianity to reap 
the harvest with the large means and forces 
atits command. ‘‘I was hungry and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked 
and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited 
me in prison; and ye came unto me; for 
whatever ye did to the least of my brethren, 
ye did itunto me.” In these beautiful words 
of the Son of Man, who as a Judgeof the na- 
tions addresses the good ones in the future 
Judgment, Jesus refers to the organized 
charity work done under the roof of the Syn- 
agogue by the Essene brotherhood, and the 
idea expressed corresponds exactly with the 
Talmudical word: He who receives a stranger 
with Abraham-like hospitality, receives the 
majesty of God, the Shechina. 

The entire institution of the Synagogue, 
unlike the Temple with its priestly sacrifice, 
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is the creation of the Chasidim and Anavim, 
“the pious’’ and ‘‘humble ones,” in the exile 
who first poured forth fervent prayers to God 
as ABINU (‘‘our Father”); who composed the 
world’s matchless treasury of inspiration, 
comfort and devotion, the Psalms; from 
whose circles emanated works of such lofty 
ethics as the books of Job and of Jonah, To- 
bit and the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. 

It is a pity that the Essene traditions and 
records have not yet received the full atten- 
tion they deserve, or else there could be no 
longer any dispute whether the claim of. pri- 
ority for the Golden Rule is due to Jesus of 
Nazareth or to Hillel, the Jewish master, 
forty years his anterior. Two centuries be- 
fore Hillel, Philo and Josephus, we hear al- 
ready the maxim inculcated by the sons of 
Jacob, the Twelve Patriarchs: ‘‘Love God, 
thy maker, with all thy life, and love thy 
neighbor with all thy heart. Forgive him if 
he has insulted thee, and if he plots evil 
against thee, pray for hin and do him acts 
of kindness, and the Lord will redeem thee 
from all evil.”” Love for God, love for man 
and love for virtue and fortitude or self-con- 
secration—these were the three rules after 
‘which the Essene brotherhood fashioned 
their lives while striving for the attainment of 
the Holy Ghost and for that perfection which 
was to open for them the gates of bliss in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. They corresponded with 
the trio of virtues given in Micha vi,8: ‘*‘Thou 
hast been told, oh man, what is good and 
what the Lord, thy God, requires of thee: To 
do Justice, love Mercy and walk humbly 
as an Essene (zema’) with thy God,’’ or with 


the three virtues singled out by the Psalmist: 
«‘Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord and 
who shall stand on His holy ground? He 
that hath clean hands and a pure heart and 
lips not defiled by profanity.” 

How remarkable, then, to find John the 
Baptist as he stood on the shore of the Jor- 
dan to invite all the sinners to wash off their 
sins in the river, and cleanse their souls by 
repentance, in preparation for the Kingdom 
of Heaven that was near, preaching, accord- 
ing to Josephus, the same three rules of 
Essene life: Love of God, loveof man, or 
righteousness, and love of virtue or fortitude | 
of holiness. 

There was undoubtedly the power of a 
great originality felt when thisre-risen Elijah 
had raised the cry of the speedy coming of 
the Messiah while hurling his bitter execra- 
tions against the hypocrites, those Zedotm or 
chameleon-like vipers that shine in all colors 
of piety, relying on Abraham’s protection at 
the gates of hell. Jesus, the young Galilean, 
was seized by the same prophetic impetus, 
at first using almost the identical words of 
his forerunner or master. There was no 
reason why he should antagonize the teach- 
ing of the synagogue any more than John 
.the Baptist did. Was not the very prayer, 
the so-called Lord’s prayer, he taught his 
disciples according to Luke, prompted by a 
similar prayer John the Baptist had taught 
his followers? But he was far from rejecting 
the old morning prayer of the synagogue. 
When asked what he took to be the foremost 
commandment, he began like any Jew, used 
from boyhood up to begin the day with the 
benediction for thelight and the law, followed 
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by the Su’ma, with that ancient watchword: 
‘‘Hear, Oh Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one, and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart;” and then he de- 
clared as the next one: ‘‘Love thy neighbor 
like thyself.” But we have the emphatic 
declaration from his own lips: ‘‘Think not 
that I came to destroy the Law or the Pro- 
phets, I came not to destroy but to fulfill, for 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
shall pass away, one iota shall in no wise 
pass away from the Law till all be accom- 
plished.’”’ Never was the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount intended to supplant the Law 
of Sinai, as the gospel of Matthew would 
have it. According to the far more exact 
report of Luke, it was the solemn consecra- 
tion of the disciples to their great task of 
living ina state of poverty, privation and con- 
tempt while going forth to preach the King- 
dom of God. It was the Torath or Mishnath 
Chasidim, a code of ethics not intended for 
the many, but for the few elect, for those - 
forming a holy congregation within the 
Congregation of Israel, the ideal servant of 
God, who gives his back to the smiter, only 
eager to be the light and be the lasting cove- 
nant of salt to humanity in the midst of de- 
caying earthly life. ‘‘The lovers of God take 
insult and contumely and resent not, know- 
ing that when they depart this earth they 
will shine like the sun in its full glory.” 
This is the Talmudic version of the same Es- - 
sene teachings as were couched by Jesusin the 
well-known words: ‘If you love only those 
that love you, if ye only reciprocate kindness 
and love when you are sure of its return, 
what are you more than the Amme Haareiz, 
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the careless and sinful people of the land 
(mot Gentiles as the Greek writers put it). 
‘*You who desire to besons of the Most High 
and to have God as Father dwell in your 
midst, you are expected to love your ene- 
mies, to do good to those that hate you, to 
bless those that curse you, and pray and fast 
for those that insult you. Let people in | 
- general, the men of little faith, the Ketane 
Emunah, be anxious, saying: ‘What shall we 
eat? What shall wedrink? Or wherewithal 
shallwe beclothed?’ Asforyou who ought to 
be heroes of faith, Baale Emunah, who read 
daily the chapter of the manna, the bread which 
rained daily in the wiiderness for the good and 
for the bad, take no thought for the morrow. 
Behold the birds of heaven. They sow not, 
neither do they reap, yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Behold the lilies of 
the field, whose exquisite purple color re- 
minds us in their very name, ‘King Lilies,’ 
of all the splendor of King Solomon’s robes, 
and they eclipse it, yet. Has not each hair 
on your head its own channel of nurture in 
order not to interfere with the others? How 
much more is every human being provided 
for in God’s paternal care!” All these beau- 
tiful sayings dropped from the lips of the 
Jewish Essenes of the Talmud as well as 
from Jesus. - Before the maxim, ‘‘Lay not up 
treasures on earth, where moths and thieves 
may take them, but lay up treasures for 
_ yourselves in Heaven,’’ was penned in the 
_ New Testament, Monobaz, King of Adiabene, 
the Jewish proselyte, son of philanthropic 
Queen Helen, in the time of Jesus, preached 
it to his own greedy brothers. Let others 
guard against the transgressions of the com- 
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mands: ‘Thou shalt.not murder. Thou 
shalt not steal, nor swear falsely!”’ You 
who wish to ascend the hill of God and not 
go down to hell’s pit, beware of anger, of 
calling your brother by names, of keeping 
sheep and goats that do the stealing for you, 
of swearing in vain or profaning the name of 
God. ‘‘Let thy yea be yea, and thy nay, 
nay.’ Thisis the rule of the Chasidim. ° It 
was the boast and constant prayer of these 
Pious Ones that neither they nor their beasts 
or property should ever cause others to 
stumble. Hence the declamation of Jesus: 
‘“‘Woe to the man through whom stumbling 
cometh. It were better for him to have a 
millstone hanged about his neck and be sunk 
into the bottom of the sea.’? Oh, how the 
blood curdles in our veins, as we hear Jesus 
cry forth: “If thy right eye, or thy right 
hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off and 
cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish and 
not thy whole body go to hell.” Yet the 
Galilean preacher was not the only one who 
used this phrase. R. Tarphon has the iden- 
tical saying in the Talmud and even the 
threat of Gehenna’s fire against him that lusts 
after another one’s wife by the mere clasping 
of hands, is derived from Scriptures. 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


These instances which could be greatly 
multiplied may suffice to show that Jesus was 
a true son of the Synagogue. Still, it is a 
mistake on the part of Jewish scholars to 
place him along side of, or even beneath 
Hillel, the liberal schoolman, and Philo, the 
mystic philosopher. Jesus belonged to no 


school. Hewasa man of the people. In 
him the Essene ideal of love and fellowship 
took a new and grander form. Unlike John 
the Baptist, he felt by the magic power of di- 
vine love drawn to the very lowest of his 
fellow-creatures. With true greatness of 
mind he sat down with those shepherds, pub- 
licansand sinners, who, in the eye of his 
brother Essenes were doomed, and whose 
very touch seemed to them to be polluting, 
and ate and drank with them, saying: <I 
have come to save the lost sheep of Israel, 
. not the healthy but the sick are in need of 
the physician.”” There were Essenes who 
would not mind pollution while teaching the 
Law, saying: ‘‘Can the law be defiled? as 
well may fire or the great ocean, the fount 
of purity, be contaminated.” In _ similar 
manner Jesus boldly asserts: ‘‘The heart that 
engenders evil thoughts is impure, not the 
hand. O ye Pharisees, ye cleanse the out- 
side and leave the inward parts filthy with 
wickedness. Of youhypocrites, Isaiah well 
said: ‘Withtheir lips they draw near me 
but their hearts arefar from me.’” This is 
the language of a prophet, a bold reformer, 
There was at least one school of the Phari- 
seans, that of Shammai, who discountenanced 
arbitrariness and licentiousness in regard to 
divorce. Among them, R. Eliezersaid: ‘‘The 
altar of God is covered with tears when the 
wife of man’s youth is divorced, for,’‘I hate 
the putting away,’ saith the Lord through 
Malachi.” Jesus goes straight to the bot- 
tom of the truth, saying: ‘‘God spoke: The 
twain shall be one flesh. What God has 
joined together, let not mam put asunder.” 
The same sweeping force of a great truth is 
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voiced by him in regard to the adulterers 
The ancient saints of Jerusalem would re- 
lease the woman suspected of adultery from 
the ordeal prescribed in the Law, when the 
husband is not perfectly free from blame. 
Jesus put it in still bolder form: ‘Let him 
that is without sin first cast a stone at her,” 
Did the Essene, Simon ben Jochai, declare 
the Law of the prodigal son in Deuteronomy 
xxi,18, to be but a symbolical lesson, yet of 
no practical bearing? Jesus, in his profound 
sympathy with the erring, went farther still 
and suggested in his parable that the prodigal 
son might turn out the better one after all. 

And with the same courage of true love 
with which he reclaimed the sinner, he so- 
licited the company of woman, the very tar- 
get of Satan’s arts and tricks in the eyes of 
the Essenes, and broke the power of her 
doom. At his awe-inspiring presence, Mary 
Magdalene, whose long hair-locks were the 
very network of evil spirits to entangle men 
into adultery, according to Talmudical tradi- 
tion, melted into tears of repentance, to be- 
come his most faithful follower to the very 
grave and the first witness of his resurrec- 
tion. 

With the same freedom of the spirit he 
loosens the fetters of the Sabbath laws. To 
be sure, the Essene brotherhood had turned 
the sombre and austere Sabbath of priestly 
tradition into a day of festive cheer and 
thanksgiving, of social and spiritual eleva- 
tion and comfort. Still the schools clung 
fast to the letter, forbidding even the caring 
of the sick, until the saints of Jerusalem, of 
whom Simon ben Menasea was one, declared: 
«‘The Sabbath was given to you, not you to 
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the Sabbath.” Yet how in a case of ailment 
without danger? Quick to penetrate into 
the principle of Essene love, Jesus pursued 
his work of healing on the Sabbath, saying: 
’ “The Sabbath is given to man, not man to 
the Sabbath.” And so in regard to the 
plucking and eating ears of corn inthe week 
preceding the Omer or thanksgiving sacri- 
fice of corn, (the second Sabbath or week of 
the First Month—the term in Luke being 
misunderstood). 

Here certainly was a master-mind, a great 
individuality, a religious genius, while at the 
same time a true Essene, the paragon and 
acme of the order of Chasidim. But Provi- 
dence had designated him to be more than 
preacher and saint. He died as martyr of 
the Essene principle. He was not the first 
to denounce the greedy house of the High- 
Priest Hanan. The Talmud has preserved 
the prediction of an Essene father to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘strifeand greed will be the ruin of 
the second temple, just as murder and idola- 
try were that of the first, but (according to 
Jeremiah xxxi, 6) there will the Notzrim 
(watchmen) come from Mount Ephraim, 
under the cry: Yahve Hoshea, ‘‘Lord save the 
people of Israel.” Did these remarkable 
words ring in the ears of Jesus of Nazareth, 
as he, bursting forth into a fire of just indig- 
nation at seeing Jerusalem with its temple 
turned into a poultry and cattle market and 
money-exchange for the priestly house of 
Hanan, raised the cry thatshook -the tem- 
ple to the very cowe: ‘‘Is itnot written: ‘My 
House shall be called a House of Prayer for 
all nations;’ but ye made it a den of thieves.” 
Surely, the moment he seized the tables and 


chased the money changers out of the temple 
precincts, a new spirit must have taken hold 
of him, he must have realized something like 
a Messianic calling of his. And who can tell 
whether at that moment, so full of awe, he - 
may not, while referring to that ancient .pro- 
phecy of the Notzrim in Jeremiah, have 
spelled forth the holy name of Jehovah, com- 
bining it with his own name, Joshua of Naza- 
reth, so as to fill the very air about him with 
sights and visions of the Son of Man in the 
clouds and at the same time shock and alarm 
the bystanders with the blasphemous word 
or,act of a ‘‘seducer,” ‘‘corrupter,’’? ““‘blas- 
phemer” and “magician.’’ From that hour, 
on, he knew that he would be, as he said, 
‘delivered to the high priest and Sanhedrin 
to be condemned to death, and then handed 
over to the Gentiles to be mocked, scourged 
and crucified.” He fell a victim of his Es- 
sene zeal for the true sanctuary of God at the 
hands of his Roman executors and _ his cow; 
ardly Sadducean judges. There was no 
reason for the Jewish people at large nor for 
the leaders of the Synagogue to bear him any 
grudge or to hate the noblest and most lofty- 
minded of all the teachers of Israel. It was 
the anti-Semitism of the second century 
Church that cast the guilt upon the Jew and 
his religion. Jesus died praying for the for- 
giveness even of his cruel murderers—a true 
Essene Jew. 


THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Before the church turned into a persecutor 
of the innocent Jews, the followers of Jesus, 
the crucified Christ, were perfect Jews them- 
selves. Let me call special attention to the 
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remarkable fact, not noticed as yet, as far as 
I can see, by any theologian, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, that the entire order of prayers for the 
evening, for the morning and the Sabbath, 
was word by word taken from the Synagogue 
and preserved in the last two Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, a collection belong- 
ing to the second century. These early 
Christians never dreamed of beholding in 
their departed Messiah any other than‘a hu- 
man being, lifted by his saintly martyrdom as 
the pure white lamb of God up to the throne 
of heaven, working, by his very death, as the 
Man of Sorrow, the ideal saint and sufferer 
of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, atonement for 
their sins. Andif they saw him in spiritual 
garb right near them as companion and 
brother at their Essene love-feasts, they be- 
heldin him only the first among the children of 
God, the embodiment of all Essene virtue 
~ and holiness, the very ideal of greatness and 
tenderness, yet still a man and a brother, 
in heavenly lustre shining like the sun. 
There is nothing in the oldest Apostolic 
teaching and Church manual for proselytes 
that was not directly taken over from the 
Essene tradition. Only when the simple life 
of Jesus was no longer remembered as a 
grand human pattern of purity and love, but 
from an atoning high priest or Passover 
lamb turned into a metaphysical principle of 
the world, the Zogos or creative word of God; 
~when he, who in his great humility declined 
even the title of -*‘good master” because it 
belonged to none but God alone, was lifted 
above the reach and ken of humanity to be 
the inborn Son of God turned flesh; when 
finally all the mythological and gnostic ele- 
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ments of Egypt, Syria and Alexandria were 
blended with the nature of the man, jesus, 
then the leaders of the Synagogue appre- 
hended danger for the pure monotheistic 
faith in the keeping of Israel and rejected the 
Church as one of the many gnostic law-de- 
stroying heretics or Minim. Still the inter- 
course was not broken off altogether, neither 
the anathema of the Synagogue nor the Sun- 
day service with its hailing of the light of 
the first day as symbolical of the newly risen 
Son of righteousness, could eliminate the 
Jewish character of the Church and Sabbath 
worship. With the downfall of Jerusalem’s 

temple and the final overthrow of Judea, — 
however, the prediction of Jesus seemed ful- 
filled. The victory of Rome established also 
the triumph of the Christian cause. The 
Church, making peace with Rome or Babel, 
the beast of Satan of the Apocalypse, while 
disowning the mother Synagogues, set out to 
win the world for the man-God, while the 
Synagogue with its untrammeled idea of the 
one God and Father, spiritual and holy, with 
its historical past and hope for the future, 
clung all the faster to the Law as its centre 
and citadel. The Church rose like the sun 
over the nations, while amalgamating the Pa- 
gan elements. The Synagogue protested 
against such compromise, while waning like 
the moon before the daughter religion, only 
hoping fora renewal. The Church, pointing to 
the temple ruins as the death warrant of an- | 
cient Israel, became aggressive; the Syna- 
gogue was pushed into defensive, scattered 
and torn into shreds, The Church became 
the oppressor, the Jew the martyr; the 
Church the devouring wolf; Israel the lamb 
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led to slaughter, the man of sorrow from 
_ whose wound the balm of healing was to flow 
for the nations. 

The roles seemed exchanged. Sixteen hun- 
dred years of persecution, however, could not 
exterminate the remnant of Israel. The Syn- 
agogue proved its safeguard, its fortress and 
shield. Judaism remained, because its soul, 
the Law, was indestructible. 


MISSION OF CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE COMPARED. 


Here, then, we come to the real issue be- 
tween Church and Synagogue. It cannot 
and ought not to be denied that the ideal 
of a human life held up by the Church is of 
matchless grandeur. Behind all the dog- 
matic and mystic cobwebs of theology there 
is the fascinating model of human kindness 
and love, a sweeter and loftier one than 
which was never presented to the veneration 
of man. All the traits of the Greek sage and 
' Jewish saint are harmoniously blended in the 

man of Golgotha. No ethicalsystem or relig- 
ious catechism, however broad and pure, 
could equal the efficacy of this great person- 
ality, standing, unlike any other, midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, equally near to God 
and to man. He was the ideal representa- 
tion and symbol of the Essene brotherhood, 
nay, the perfect brotherhood of man person- 
ified. And if the organizations of charity 
connected with his name were not new to 
those brought up under the shadow of the 
Synagogue, they became the marvel of the 
Gentile world and accomplished wonders 
there. Jesus, the’helper of the poor, the 
friend of the sinner, the brother of every fel- 
-low-sufferer, the comforter of every sorrow- 
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laden, the healer of the sick, the uplifter of _ 
the fallen, the lover of man and the redeemer 
of woman, won the heart of mankind by 
storm. Of what avail was the proud philos- 
ophy of the sage, or the depraved religion of 
the priest to a world longing for God and 
for redemption from sin and cruelty? The 
time was ripe forasocial upheaval, for a mil- 
lennium, in which the proud ones would be 
humbleagain and the little ones become great. 
Jesus, the meekest of men, the most de- 
spised ‘of the despised race of the Jews, 
mounted the world’s throne to be the earth’s 
great King. Was this not a victory of the 
Jewish truth, the triumph of the humanity- 
and philanthropy taught and practiced in the 
Synagogue? 

There were three radical defects in the sys- 
tem of the Church. First, all the salvation 
preached, the love and charity practiced were 
all made dependent upon the Creed. The 
rich treasures of the love of the Father in 
Heaven were all withheld from those who 
failed to recognize the sonship of Christ, the 
sole distributor. The world was divided into 
believers and unbelievers; hence, all the 
fanaticism and cruelty towards heretics and 
dissenters. Secondly, to bea true follower 
of Christ, one had to shape life after the pat- 
tern of the Sermon on the Mount—to re. 
nounce wife, wealth and comfort, and lead 
the life of a monk or nun, offering no_resist- 
ance to acts of injustice and forget the claims 
of home and country, of state and society, 
the demand of justice and manhood, of intel- 
lectual progress and of industrial enterprise. 
There was no room left for civic virtue. The 
Church had to create adouble’code of ethics, 
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one for the privileged class of monks and 
‘priests and another for the laic world; one 
for the faithful and one for the infidel. Here 
was the door opened for every vice, to the 
eradication of which Jesus had devoted his 
whole life. 

And the third fault of the New Testament 
ethics is that it turns the human gaze too ex- 
clusively to the life beyond the grave, for- 
getful of the duties of the life here on earth. 
True enough, the symbol of the cross had 
lent to human life a deeper pathos, and to sor- 
row and suffering a holier meaning. It has 
robbed death ofits horrors and lifted the soul 
from an unsatisfactory existence into the 
realm of.a richer and higherlife. Hence, the 

Sweetest strains of music, the sublimest 
flights of art and poetry emanated from the 
Church. What power of inspiration moved 
a Michael Angelo and a Raphael, a Pales- 
trino and a Bach, a Dante and a Milton! 
What a crown of real saintliness adorns the 
brows of the Sisters of Mercy or the Brother- 
hood of Misericordia! What a nobility of 
sentiment isthere in a Father Damienor ina 
La Casas! And to the asylums for orphans 
and waifs, to hospital and poorhouse, Prot- 
estant Christianity added the school house 
and the reformatory, the family Bible and 
individual freedom. Still, amidst the exclu- 
sive cultivation of the emotional side, the in- 
tellectual culture of mankind was neglected. 
Blind faith laughed knowledge to scorn. 
The simplicity of ignorance became a virtue, 
and science a snare and a sin of the devil. 
Reason fell into disuse. Credo quia absurdum 
became the rule; the free thinkers were cast 
out as heretics. The consequence was that 


the Church of Christ was finally split into 
Churches. ‘The New Testament was found 
insufficient to serve as basis for the social 
structure of mankind. The Reformation, in 
the endeavor toestablish greater freedom and 
broader manhood, went back to the Old 
Testament, to the Mosaic Law. And even in 
our days, we saw Henry George, and before 
him, Proudhom, point to the Mosaic system 
of land and labor division as a pattern or 
suggestion for their socialistic ideas and 
plans. 

It was the Synagogue that, for and with 
the Mosque, held up the light of culture and 
learning, the torch of science at the time 
when there was densest darkness round 
about the Church. 

The Synagogue made study the first relig- 
ious duty of the Jew. It was the father’s 
pride ever since Josephus and Philo to have 
his sons trained well in the Law. The entire 
life of the Jew was soldier-like drilling for 
the sacred battle in behalf of truth. Let Tem- 
ple and State sink into ruin, the school house 
will save Israel from shipwreck, was the con- 
soling word of Johanan ben Zakkai, the wit- 
ness to the destruction of the Temple. True, 
the Synagogue had no life, no ideal of human 
greatness to point at, as uplifting and inspir- 
ing, aS was presented by the Church in her 
Christ. All the greater scope was left foreach 
individual to work out his own salvation. In- 
stead of offering one perfect pattern of hu- 
manity, Judaism holds forth as maxim: 
“«God is the only pattern of holiness; men 
are but strivers after the ideal.” But while 
Judaism fails to offer a perfect human model 
of individual greatness, it presents a far 
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safer basis of social ethics than the Church 
does. The Decalogue is a better foundation 
to build on than the Sermon on the Mount. 
Society cannot be reared on mere love, an 
element which is altogether too pliable and 
_ yielding. Justice and law are the pillars of 
God’s throne. Love is but the shining coun- 
tenance of the divine ideal. The stability of 
life rests on immutable law. The tablets 
with the eternal Thou Shalt! and Thou Shalt 
Not! lend to the right and the true its awe-in- 
spiring authority. Justice implies the right 
of every being. Altruism is fallacious if it 
disregards the claims of the ego. Saints are 
proper people for heaven; the earthly life de- 
mands men of sterner stuff, of good sense 
and self respect. 

Judaism is ‘the embodiment of a noble 
contest for righteousness, independence and 
truth. The Law rendered the Jew sober, 
practical and self-reliant. Church charity 
often pauperized the masses. The poor Jew 
was upheld and uplifted by discretion and 
good judgment combined with love. 

In the Synagogue, reason dominated over 
the mystery of religion. Ceremonialism was ' 
after all a good school of temperance and pri- 
vation for the Jew to concentrate his mind on 
the practical objectsand aims of life. Dogma 
never became a fetter to winged thought, 
nor was the shadow of the dark beyond 
allowed to obscure the view of life. What- 
ever harsh things are said concerning the 
rigor of the law, the chief feature of the reli- 
gious life of the Jew was its cheerfulness. 
The Sabbath meant joy for every home, nay, 
for every heart, even for the homeless. In 
the midst of all the gloom of the Ghetto, the 
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optimistic view prevailed. ‘‘No evil but 
works for the good” was the general maxim. 
Consequently there was a willingness on the 
part of the Synagogue to recognize also the’ 
soul of truth in every error instead of con- 
demning the same. I wonder whether any 
father of the Church ever showed such good 
will to the, Synagogue as the leading author- 
ities of the Synagogue, Moses ben Maimon, 
the great thinker of Cordova, and the Cas- - 
tilian poet and philosopher, Juda Halevi, 
displayed toward both Church and Mosque 
when declaring that both Jesus and Moham- 
med are God’s great apostles to the heathen, 
entrusted with the task of bringing the na- 
tions of the West and the East ever nearer 
to God, the universal Father? And which of 
the Churches has a word to match the grand 
declaration of the rabbis made at the very 
time when the gospels were composed, that 
‘tall the good and the just among the heathen 
have as good asbare in the bliss of the world 
to come as the descendants of Abraham,”—- 
a view which became the general recognized 
dogma of the Synagogue. 
_ Thus, in the great battle between Moslem 
and Christian, between faith and reason, be- 
tween love and hatred, the Jew stood all 
through the ages pointing toa higher justice, 
a broader love, to a fuller humanity, ever | 
waiting and working for the larger brother- 
hood of man. While standing in defense of 
his own disputed rights, the Jew helped, and 
still helps in the final triumph of the cause, 
not of a single sect, or race, or class, but of 
humanity; in the establishing of freedom of 
thought and of conscience, in the unfolding 
of perfect manhood, in the rearing of the 
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Kingdom of Justice and Love, in which all 
creeds and nalionalities, all views and pur- 
suits blend like the rainbow colors of the 
one bright light of the sun. Judaism begins 
and ends with man—‘‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
to Thy name belongs the glory.” Not a sin- 
gle man, however great, not a single Church, 
however broad, holds the key to many-sided 
Truth. Like this great parliament—hu- 
manity voices the truth in many forms and 
tunes. : 

Sinai, cloud-enwrapped, stands out lonely 
in the desert, crying forth: Move onward, 
ye wandering shepherds. Golgotha, with 
its golden aureole around the brow of one 
single saintly sufferer, forms a high peak in 
the promontory of truth and love, but fails 
to offer standing-room for all God-seeking 
tribes of mankind. But Zion, with all the 
hills of God and all the worshiping nations 
and ages round about, towers far higher yet. 
When life’s deepest mysteries are once all 
spelled forth and God is sought and found, 
revealed and felt everywhere, when to the 
ideals of sage and saint that of the perfect 
lover of man has been joined, the seeker ' 
after all that is good, beautiful and true, 
then Church and Synagogue, Jew and Gen- 
tile, the pursuer of love and the pursuer of 
righteousness and: truth, will have merged 
into one Church Universal, into a humanity 
in the likeness of God, into the city whose 
name is, ‘‘The Lord is there.” 
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